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George Washington High School in New York City 


This school, opened in 1925, has a teaching staff of 200 and a registration of more than 6 ipils 


The Democracy of High School Education 


AVERY W. SKINNER, DIRECTOR, EXAMINATIONS AND INSPECTIONS DIVISION 


A significant feature of educational history The first graph pictures for comparative 
in the United States is the passion of the people purposes growth in New York State in popu 
for universal education. We are committed in lation, in elementary school enrolment and _ in 
the State of New York as well as in the high school enrolment. It starts with 1915 as 
Nation to a belief that every child from the a basal year and shows that from 1915 to 1925 
kindergarten through the high school is entitled population and elementary school enrolment 


© .~3 to an opportunity for such schooling at public increased at about the same rate; that in the 
expense as may be within the limits of his period from 1925 to 1930 population increased 
capacity. The results of this belief are graph- somewhat more rapidly than elementary school 


ically shown in the charts here presented, enrolment Indeed, evidence is accumulating 
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_ Growthin populationin secondary school enrolmentand 
in elementary school enrolment tn New York State fora [ ees 
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that the elementary schools, at least in the large the past ten years. Neither prosperity nor 
depression affects the situation. Indeed, in the 
disturbed social and economic conditions of the 
past two years, people have turned still more 
decreased. eagerly to our high schools for training. 
The most striking evidence presented in this It is a matter of concern as well as of pride 
chart is the amazing rate of increase of our to find that we now have in this State one- 4 


secondary school population. The curve repre- eighth of the secondary school population of 
senting it ascends with phenomenal speed in the United States. It is also noteworthy that 


cities, are ceasing to grow. The February 1932 
elementary registration in New York City for 
the first time in many years has actually 
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New York has more boys and girls in high 
school today than are to be found in similar 
institutions in England, although the population 
of England is three times that of our own 
State. 

This influx into our high schools has brought 
about a radical change in the character of 
secondary education. Purely academic and 
cultural courses of study have held their own 
but there has developed with them a broadened 
curriculum intended to satisfy the vocational 
and industrial needs of the new type of 
secondary pupil. The junior high school move- 
ment with its differentiated courses and its 
attempt to diagnose the capacities and tenden- 
cies of its clientele and to direct their selection 
of and preparation for a proper course of 
study in the more varied program of the senior 
high school is also a phase in today’s urge for 
education. The door of opportunity has been 
opened so wide that the vocational and indus- 
trial needs of our pupils are provided for 
through the more flexible curriculums now 
offered in academic and in cosmopolitan high 
schools. Technical and vocational high schools 
give additional opportunity for more specialized 
training in secondary school levels for a con- 
siderable group of pupils not previously cared 
for in other schools. The recent rapid develop- 
ment of the central rural school also now offers 
the country boy as good a chance for a high 
school education as his city cousin has. 

What we are witnessing, of course, is an 
increasing faith on the part of the people in 
education as the great constructive agency of 
democratic society toward the preservation and 
the improvement of the State. We are wit- 
nessing also the rise in the social scale of one 
racial stratum after another. In the past the 
children of the foreign-born too often stopped 
with the grammar school; their children in 
turn now move on to high school and to col- 
lege. To this extent at least we are, here in 
New York State, fulfilling the modern concep- 
tion of the function of public secondary edu- 
cation and are offering in increasing measure 
to every child educational opportunity according 
to his capacity, his needs and his ambition. 

This factor of growth in our secondary 
schools is, of course, in large measure respon- 
sible for the mounting cost of education. You 
can not more than double your high school 
population in ten years without providing more 
schools, more equipment and a largely aug- 


mented corps of teachers. The effort of 
communities to supply adequate housing for 
their high school population accounts for the 
increase in new schools in recent years. Many 
communities had delayed their building pro 
grams because of economic conditions resulting 
from the World War but have now been forced 
to erect new buildings to care adequately for 
their educational needs. 
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The second graph shows the registration for 
ten years in approved evening high schools. 
These schools are an essential activity, largely 
developed within the decade. The statistics 
relating to them have not been included in the 
first graph. Therefore, that graph together 
with the present one need to be considered 
together in order to obtain a complete picture 
of the growth in secondary school enrolment 
in the State. 

The third graph illustrates the commitment 
of the State of New York to a belief in educa- 
tion as a year-round enterprise. The Legis- 
lature in 1925 encouraged the establishment 
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under state control of summer high schools. 
These schools place a premium on industry and 
ability and have provided in many communities 
for a continuous use of the school plant for 
the purpose for which it was erected. There 
has been a wastage in education through the 
closing of these plants for a considerable por- 
tion of the year. Therefore, the summer 
schools, of which there are now 80, are rela- 
tively the most economical investment com- 
munities in this State have made in secondary 
education. They enable pupils who have failed 
in part of the year’s work to make up this 
work during the summer session. They also 
enable more brilliant pupils by focused effort 
to shorten their high school course. It is 
probable that the 80 summer high schools which 
served nearly 70,000 pupils last year represented 
an actual saving to the communities of the 
State in which they were established of at 
least three million dollars in secondary schocl 
costs. 

The three graphs presented in this article 
merit careful study by all who are interested 
in offering the boys and girls of this State an 
opportunity for complete elementary and 
secondary schooling. They explain in large 
measure the reason for more adequate buildings, 
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for enlarged curriculum activities and _ for 
necessary increases in teaching staff. A State 
that is rich enough to send its children into 
the high school increasingly by scores of 
thousands each year is rich enough to support 
adequately these schools. The schools, on the 
other hand, have a larger obligation than ever 
before to render value received for the funds 
that have been so liberally appropriated by 
state and local authorities for the maintenance 
of education in the State of New York. 


Child Health Week 
Will Begin May Ist 

The first week in May will be observed as 
Child Health Week. The Medical Inspection 
Bureau of the Department urges the schools 
of the State to utilize this period to the advan- 
tage of the health of school children. Sugges- 
tions for health work are contained in a bulletin 
of the American Child Health Association, 
450 Seventh avenue, New York City. Some 
of the objectives of the program are: 

Giving physical examinations, including 
Snellen test for visual acuity, to children who 
will enter school next fall for the first time 

Securing treatment of defects of any of this 
group who are found to require such assistance 
in order that they may enter school in the best 
possible condition 

Urging vaccination against smallpox and 
giving toxin-antitoxin to prevent diphtheria 

Making special efforts to have treated the 
defects previously noted in the case of children 
now in school 

Developing community facilities for the treat- 
ment of children whose parents are unable to 
secure it for them 


—— —sa—— 


Cortland Normal School 
Instructor Is Honored 


3en A. Sueltz, of the faculty of the Cortland 
State Normal School, has been appointed a 
member of the American committee of the 
International Commission on the Teaching of 
Mathematics. This committee is studying the 
training and status of secondary mathematics 
teachers in the United States and will present 
its report at the meeting of the commission at 
Zurich, Switzerland, next September. 
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Commissioner Praises 
Retiring Board Member 

Commissioner of Education, Frank P. Graves, 
paid tribute to James P. B. Duffy, who has 
retired from the Rochester board of education 
after 26 years of service, at a dinner in his 
honor on April 7th in Rochester. In lauding 
Mr Duffy the Commissioner also praised the 
school system of Rochester. His remarks 
follow in part: 

This dinner to James P. B. Duffy may be 
viewed not only as a testimonial to a useful 
citizen and virile leader, but as a recognition 
of the educational atmosphere and achievements 
of Rochester herself. The school system of 
Rochester is among the best in the land and 
Mr Duffy has played a conspicuous part in 
achieving this preeminence. 

The important changes in attitude and pro- 
cedure that have been taking place in American 
education during the past 25 years are beyond 
all estimate, but their significance is little 
understood by many. Since the beginning of 
the century public education has tended more 
and more to realize the ideals and aspirations 
of democracy. It has endeavored, on the one 
hand, to establish institutions that will safe- 
guard a free society against despotism and 
anarchy alike, and, on the other, to afford to 
each and every individual the means of leading 
his most significant life. 

In these movements toward a genuine educa- 
tion for democracy, Rochester has been a 
leader, and both in their initiation and _ their 
maintenance a most potent influence has always 
been that of James P. B. Duffy. 

Sut the educational work of our honored 
guest has not been confined to Rochester. With 
the vision that has always characterized his 
public services, he was the outstanding leader 
in organizing that important body, the Asso- 
ciated School Boards of the State of New York. 

Above all, we would wish to pay our tribute 
to Mr Duffy as a citizen and a man. It is in 
these human relationships that his influence has 
been strongest and his service most effective. 
Our public school system has as a major 
objective the development of such a_ social 
consciousness as will insure for the morrow 
a better city and a better state than we have 
today. But, with full recognition of this 
responsibility the schools of America are 
struggling to insure such an opportunity for 
individual initiative everywhere as will provide 
for the best possible growth and development 
of each and every pupil. These two seemingly 
contradictory principles are admirably illus- 
trated in the individual character and the public 
service of our guest. He has given of his best 
to the schools and therefore to the city of 
Rochester. He has thereby realized something 
of the philosophy which many of us take so 
long to learn —that it is only as we give of 
our best to those with whom we live that we 
achieve the finest things in life for ourselves. 
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Board of Regents Meets 
On Board School Ship 


The Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York held its regular meet- 
ing on March 18th on board the “ Empire 
State,” the training ship of the New York 
State Merchant Marine Academy, in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. The Regents were 
entertained at luncheon on board the boat, the 
occasion being made a birthday luncheon in 
honor of the eighty-second birthday anniversary 
of Chancellor Chester S. Lord 

At its meeting the Board appointed Albert 
Hart Hopkins of Buffalo as a member of the 
board of visitors at the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of John M. Satterfield The Board 
reappointed Norman E. Webster of New York 
City as a member of the Board of Certified 
Public Accountant Examiners, for a term of 
five years from April 18, 1932. 

The Board admitted to the University the 
St Anthony of Padua School in Syracuse as 
a school of middle grade, one year, and ad- 
vanced the grade of St Paul's School in Bing- 
hamton from middle grade, two years, to middle 
grade, three years, and of the Bemus Point 
Union School from middle grade, three years, 


to high school grade. 


Mount Holyoke College 
Offers Three Scholarships 


The board of trustees of Mount Holyoke 
College has established three competitive 
scholarships open to freshmen entering by the 
Regents examinations. A scholarship of $300 
will be given to the Regents candidate whose 
Regents examination average is the highest 
A scholarship of $100 will be given to each of 
the two next highest candidates Further 
details respecting this scholarship may be 
obtained from Harriet Newhall, executive 
secretary to the board of admission, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


The formal dedication of the new school at 
Manlius took place on April 8th. Dr George 
M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Sec- 
ondary Education, was the principal speaker. 
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Educational Legislation of 1932 


PREPARED BY CHARLES A. BRIND JR, LAW DIVISION 


The following is a summary of the more 
important laws of 1932 of educational interest: 

Chapter 49 amends section 480 of the Edu- 
cation Law and provides that whenever any 
school district has authorized the issuance of 
bonds pursuant to law the trustees or boards 
of education may, in order temporarily to 
finance the purpose for which the bonds have 
been authorized, borrow an amount not exceed- 
ing the par of the bonds or certificates of 
indebtedness. Such certificates may be negoti- 
ated without public bidding and must be made 
payable at a specified time not exceeding one 
year from the date of the obligation. They 
may be renewed from time to time for not 
exceeding one year provided such renewal does 
not extend more than four years from the date 
of the original certificate. 

Chapter 60 changes the name of the State 
School of Clay-Working and Ceramics at 
Alfred University to the New York State Col- 
lege of Ceramics at Alfred University. 

Chapter 86 amends section 276 of the Edu- 
cation Law and relates to the filing of the 
trustees’ annual report. A trustee hereafter 
must make his annual report on July Ist for 
the year ending June 30th preceding and 
present it to the district superintendent of 
schools. This amendment changes the former 
law that required him to deliver this report to 
the town clerk. 

Chapter 111 defines the term 
as used in the Public Service Law. It pro- 


omnibus line ” 


vides that motor vehicles used solely for the 
transportation of children to and from schools 
operated under contracts made pursuant to the 
provisions of the Education Law or vehicles 
owned or leased by school districts and used 
solely for the transportation of children to and 
from schools shall not be included within the 
definition. 

Chapter 120 adds a new section 1118-) to the 
Education Law and provides for the establish- 
ment of a county library by a majority vote of 
the board of supervisors. The board of super- 
visors appoints five residents of a county to act 
as trustees of such a county library. Such 
library board may then establish a county 


library system or it may contract with any 


public or free library registered by the Regents 
for library service throughout the county. 

Chapter 169 amends section 497 of the Edu- 
cation Law and requires the county treasurer 
to pay the treasurer of each union free school 
and central school district all school muneys 
apportioned to such districts. Under this 
amendment the money will not be paid to such 
district through the medium of the supervisor 
as heretofore. 

Chapter 185 amends subdivision 3 of section 
1102 of the Education Law relating to the 
Teachers Retirement System and provides that 
the membership of any person in the Teachers 
Retirement System shall cease if his service 
amounts to less than five years in any period 
of consecutive years. Formerly the law pro- 
vided that a person's membership ceased if he 
were continually absent without pay for a 
period of more than two years or if in any 
five-year period after he last became a member 
he rendered less than two years of service as 
a teacher. 

Chapter 186 amends section 526 of the Edu- 
cation Law and relates to the payment of gospel 
funds to school districts included in any central 
district. 

Chapter 218 amends section 1427 of the Edu- 
cation Law and authorizes the state board of 
examiners in optometry to issue subpoenas. 

Chapter 234 adds new sections 40-a and 41 
to the Civil Rights Law and prescribes, “ No 
person, agency, bureau, corporation or associa- 
tion employed or maintained to obtain or aid 
in obtaining positions for teachers, principals, 
superintendents, clerks or other employees in 
the public schools of the State of New York, 
and no individual or individuals conducting or 
employed by or interested directly or indirectly 
in such an agency, bureau, corporation or asso- 
ciation, and no board of education, trustee of 
a school district, superintendent, principal or 
teacher of a public school or other official or 
employee of a board of education, shall directly 
or indirectly ask, indicate or transmit orally 
or in writing the religion or religious affiliation 
of any person seeking employment or official 
position in the public schools of the State of 
New York.” Violation of this law is made a 
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misdemeanor. An additional civil penalty is 
also prescribed of not less than $100 nor more 
than $500. 

Chapter 266 amends section 1037 of the Edu- 
cation Law relating to state scholarships at 
Cornell University and allows students in each 
academic year “a reduction of $200 from the 
regular tuition established from time to time 
by the said university.” 

Chapter 309 adds a new section 567-a to the 
Education Law and provides that the owner 
of taxable property that is so located that the 
boundary line between two school districts 
intersects his dwelling may designate the school 
in either of the districts for the attendance of 
his children. The act requires the district 
collecting any tax on the property to refund to 
the district instructing the children the amount 
of the tax. 

Chapter 409 amends section 432 of the Edu- 
cation Law and provides additional grounds 
for the revocation of certificates to practice 
optometry. 

Chapter 425 amends section 495 of the Edu- 
cation Law and provides for the election of 
a vice chairman and a secretary to the Certi- 
fied Public Accountant Committee on Griev- 
ances at an annual meeting to be held ten days 
after July Ist. 

Chapter 468 enacts a new code relating to 
the practice of professional engineering and 
land surveying. 

Chapter 469 enacts a new code for the prac- 
tice of architecture. 


—o——_- 


Commission Offers Speakers 
for Bicentennial Programs 


It has come to the notice of the New York 
State Commission for the Celebration of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington that certain commercial 
organizations have been  circularizing the 
schools of New York State offering to furnish 
speakers on George Washington for compensa- 
tion. The commission desires the Department 
to announce that it has not indorsed any pro- 
fessional speakers who are deliberately seeking 
engagements in the schools. The commission 
will be glad to furnish names of acceptable 
speakers on request but does not give its 
approval to any enterprise seeking to furnish 
speakers for pay. 


New York City Schools Begin 
Washington Celebration 


The schools of New York City are cooperat- 
ing in the program of exercises planned by the 
City of New York Commission for the Cele- 
bration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of George Washington, which will 
be inaugurated on April 30th. 

Dr William J. O'Shea, superintendent of 
schools, has designated the week of April 25th 
to 29th inclusive as George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration Week. During that week 
assembly exercises in each school will be 
devoted to addresses on George Washington 
and to the program of the New York City 
Commissieon. In each school there will be an 
exhibition of posters made by the pupils to 
stimulate interest in the program. 

The commission is building replicas of Mount 
Vernon and Federal Hall in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, and Bryant Park, Manhattan, respec- 
tively. Arrangements for visits of school 
children to these places will be made and the 
schools will be invited to participate by pre- 
senting musical programs, pageants and other 
entertainments in these parks. The superin- 
tendent of schools has suggested that all school 
celebrations, such as field days, commencement 
exercises and observance of holidays, be cor- 
related whenever possible with the Washington 
3icentennial celebration. 


—o-— 


King Ferry School 
Uses Newspaper for Publicity 
School publicity is obtained for the King 
Ferry Central School through an organization 
known as the literary club, which elects, upon 
the recommendation of the faculty and the 
students’ council, an editorial staff from among 
its members. Each member of the literary club 
is required to contribute news and articles to 
the school page published each week in the 
Southern Cayuga Tribune, each reporter receiv- 
ing definite assignments which he must cover 
for ten weeks. The editor of the Southern 
Cayuga Tribune, Charles H. Long, gives three 
awards each June to the pupils judged by his 
paper to have made the best contributions to 
the weekly news during the school year, the 
first award being a silver cup and the second 
and third being silver and bronze medals, 


respectively. 
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Geography Examination 
Information regarding the June examination 
in geography has been sent to schools by the 

Department. The announcement follows: 


The June examination in geography will be 
built largely upon those phases of geography 
treated in both the seventh grade syllabus and 
in the syllabuses for the preceding years. Later 
examinations will be prepared on the assumption 
that the seventh grade syllabus is in full use. 

There are 14 units of work discussed in the 
seventh grade syllabus. Several of these units 
will be introduced into the June examination 
with related questions on the different topics 
given. These questions will be similar to the 
twelfth question of the January 1932 Regents 
geography question paper. This question was 
as follows: “(a) Name two climatic factors 
that favor forest growth. (b) Name one 
extensive area in North America and one in 
Eurasia that have abundant forests. (c) State 
two reasons why forests should be conserved.” 

One of the objectives set up in the general 
introduction to the syllabus emphasizes the con- 
tributions different parts of the earth make to 
supply the wants of man. <A question along 
this line will be given such as: Copy the names 
of five of the following products obtained from 
trees and after the name of each product 
selected state an important use of that product 
to man: (a) charcoal, (b) rubber, (c) figs, 
(d) turpentine, (¢) cocoanuts, (f) coffee, (g) 
cloves. 

A matching question of the following type 
will be given: In column A is a list of cities; 
in column B is a list of expressions describing 
these cities. Copy the lists of cities in column 
A and after each write the expression from 
column B that describes it. 
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Column A Column 
Akron Greatest railroad center in the 
United States 
St Louis Great copper mining center 
Chicago Great automobile tire center 
Los Angeles A great river port 
Butte Moving picture industry 


_ There will be a question of the silent read- 
ing type with a selection and questions on it 
and a map question. 

There will be only two questions of the 
objective type on part I. 


Building Plans Approved 

Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include 
the following: 

Lynbrook, additions to and alterations of 
West End School, $149,500; approved March 
4th 

Clinton, centralized junior and senior high 
school building, $350,000; approved March 4th 

Fayetteville, new grade and high school 
building, $380,000; approval 
March 11th 

Schroon Lake, new grade and high school, 
$295,000; approved March 11th 


supplemental 


Adams Center, addition for agricultural 
department, $5500; approved March 18th 

Northville, new central grade and_ high 
school, $265,000; approved March 18th 

Chestertown, new central school building, 
$160,000; approved March 18th 


a 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

National Education Association, Atlantic City, 
June 26th-July Ist 

Teachers’ conferences: First district of Rens- 
selaer county, Troy, April 15th, 18th, 19th, 
25th and 26th; third district of Chautau- 
qua county, Jamestown, April 22d; sixth 
district of St Lawrence county, Potsdam, 
April 25th; first district of Nassau county, 
Floral Park, Long Island, April 25th; third 
district of Erie county, Orchard Park, April 
26th, 27th and 28th; second district of St 
Lawrence county, Hammond, April 28th and 
Morristown, April 29th; first district of 
Oswego county, Orwell, April 29th; second 
district of St Lawrence county, Macomb, 
May 5th and Rossie, May 6th 


= 


+ 
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New York City Survey 
Limited by Lack of Funds 


Since the appropriation requested for the 
survey of the efficiency of the New York City 
schools was not granted to the State Education 
Department, the proposed survey will be carried 
out upon a reduced scale, according to a recent 
announcement by Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves. The survey is being made 
at the request of the New York City board of 
education. Members of the State Education 
Department are devoting what time they can 
spare from an already crowded program oi 
essential activities, to this special study, but 
they will not be able to secure the assistance 
necessary for the survey originally contem- 
plated. 

Instead of undertaking an investigation along 
three significant lines — (1) a critical analysis 
of the organization, administration and super- 
vision of schools; (2) an intensive study of 
certain selected schools; and (3) a testing 
program for the purpose of determining pupil 
achievement and as an aid in determining the 
efficiency of instruction — the work will be con- 
fined in large part to the first of these phases, 
with some small attention to the last named. 

At present field work on the reduced scale 
is being conducted by Dr George M. Wiley, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion; Dr J..Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education; Dr Lewis 
A. Wilson, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional and Extension Education; and Dr 
Warren W. Coxe, Director of the Educational 
Research Division. Four informal conferences 
have been held with members of the board of 
superintendents of the New York City schools 
and with other associate and district superin- 
tendents and directors responsible for major 
phases of educational service. A _ careful 
analysis of the proceedings and of the official 
records of the board of education, the board 
of superintendents and the board of examiners 
is being made by the staff from the State 
Department, and a thorough study is also being 
carried on to determine the functions of the 
various administrative and supervisory officers, 
not only through the formal records but 


through personal interviews and through an 


analysis of materials used by the central office. 
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Elementary School Principals 
Will Meet in Buffalo 


The third annual spring conference for 
elementary school principals will be held on 
April 22d and 23d at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Buffalo. The conference is sponsored 
by Chester A. Pugsley, professor of elementary 
school administration of the college and is held 
with the cooperation of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Principals 

The theme of the conference will be “ Special 
Agencies in Education.” At the first meeting, 
which will be held on the morning of April 22d, 
the subject will be “ Visual Aids in Education.” 
Following the address of welcome by Harry 
W. Rockwell, president of the college, and 
greetings from George Taylor, president of the 
Association of Elementary School Principals, 
there will be addresses by Alan H. Nicol, 
director of visual education in the Buffalo 
schools, and by A. W. Abrams, Director of 
the Visual Instruction Division of the State 


Education Department. These will be followed 
by group demonstrations, one conducted by 
Marguerite Stockberger of the State Teachers 
College, another by James E. Farrell, principal 
of School 31, Buffalo, and a third by companies 
producing visual materials. 

The session on the afternoon of April 22d 
will be devoted to the subject of “ Radio, the 
Assistant Teacher.” There will be addresses 
by Dr Lillian Wilcox, principal of School 4, 
Buffalo; Roy Nagel of Radio Station WBEN; 
and B. H. Darrow, director of the Ohio School 
of the Air. A special broadcast for the con- 
ference will be presented by Station WBEN. 

“The Auditorium as an Educational Asset” 
will be the subject of the session on the morn- 
ing of April 23d. The speakers will be Wallace 
Ormsby, principal of the Farnham School; 
Ford Park, principal! of School 28, Buffalo; 
and Elmer J. Cobb, principal of School 60, 
Buffalo. 

At the luncheon meeting in the college cafe- 
teria Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, will preside 
and an address will be given by Thurman W. 
Stoner of Buffalo. 


A bond issue of $250,000 for the erection 
of a new school in Oriskany has been authorized 


by a vote of taxpayers. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


Anderson, C. J. & Simpson, I. J. The 
supervision of rural schools. B. 
Appleton. 1931. $2.50 
Embodying the best known theory and practice 
in teaching, this book distinguishes the rural super- 
visor from the general field and gives specific 
information and suggestions covering the whole 
problem of rural supervision practically and 
completely. 

Edmonson, J. B., Roemer, Joseph & Bacon, 
F. J. Secondary school administration. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1931. $2.25 
Valuable and practical data for the secondary 
school administrator presented primarily for use in 
courses of organization and administration offered 
in teacher-training institutions. Also useful to 
experienced principals and of particular merit for 
those just entering upon such a position, Of 
practical value for the large and small high school 
administrator alike. Written in an easy reading 
style comprehensible for individuals of any age or 
experience. 

Flemming, C. W. Pupil adjustment in the 
modern school. N. Y. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1931. $1.50 
How to adjust boys and girls to the organization 
known as school is a_ real educational problem. 
Gives the underlying philosophy and the guiding 

that should direct the modern school’s 

effort to achieve the adjustment and full development 
of each child. Peasants briefly some of the “ varied 
methods and activities through which the modern 
school seeks to assure for its pupils happy, effective 
living in the present and _ learning and growth for 


the ever imminent future.’ 
Lyman, R. L. The enrichment of the Eng- 
lish curriculum. (Supplementary educa- 


tional monograph no. 39). Chicago. Univ. 
$2 


principles 


of Chicago Press. 1932. 

Assembles, classifies and interprets school experi 
ments and controlled investigations that throw light 
on the improvement of English iastruction, The 
materials point toward the development of a “ general 
English ” curriculum and toward intimate correla- 
tions of English as a tool with other subjects in 
the curriculum, 


Mirrielees, L. B. 
high school. N. Y. 
1931. $2 


English instructors and supervisors in teacher- 
training institutions are familiar with the phenomenon 
of fairly well educated young persons who wish 
to begin professional work but who have forgotten 
or never knew the rudiments of their chosen subject. 
To place such persons in public schools as teachers 
of formal English is manitestly unfair, both to the 
teachers themselves and to their classes. 

It is with the purpose of bridging this gap in 
training and of assisting those who plan to teach 
English in secondary schools to make the transition 
from student to professional life with as little loss 
of time as possible that this book has been written. 
The manner is direct and personal. 

Experienced teachers will also find the volume a 
vi iluable means of checking their own technic and 
of “brushing-up” on newer methods and on the 
results of recent investigations in the English 
teaching field. 


Teaching composition in 
Harcourt, Brace. 


Neumann, Henry. Lives in 


Mursell, J. L. & Glenn, Mabelle. Psychology 


of school music teaching. N. Y. Silver 
Burdett. 1931. $2.40 

The strong belief that a competent knowledge of 
the established results of psychological investigations 
in the field of music can be of the utmost value 
to the working music teacher and can further the 
cause of music education in America has influenced 
the authors in the preparation of this book. The 
many splendid music teachers in our schools con- 
forming to psychological principles through instinct 
or through a personal study of the child and his 
needs, will find comfort and reassurance in the 
knowledge that their opinions have a solid basis of 
established scientific fact and that a complete sur- 
vey of the psychology of music may open up for 
them avenues of thought and practical approach that 
they might not otherwise consider. Those teachers 
who may not have fully realized the importance and 
value of a_psychol gical attack upon the practical 
problems of musical development will gain a great 
deal from an understanding of the viewpoint here 
presented. Since the primary aim of the book is 
to help the working teacher, care has been taken 
to avoid the more technical aspects and terminology 
of music psychology. 

the making. 

N. Y. Appleton. 1932. $2.25 

A complete and concrete survey of all methods 
of building character in young people — the home, 
church, school, college, community practices and 
industry with definite suggestions for attainment. 
Written in an easy reading style, the author keeps 
close to the concrete in his discussion of situations 
and maintains a modern educational and psychological 
point of view. 


Nock, A. J. The theory of education in the 


United States. N. Y. Harcourt, Brace. 
1932. $2 

This rather pessimistic arraignment of present-day 
education in the United States is based upon the 
author's opinion that a false concept of equality has 
played hob with education in this country, especially 
with what is called the higher education, As a 
result he thinks the universities are confronted by 
a great mass of hopeless students and they get out 
of this dilemma by substituting training for true 
education. 

** His major premise is assumed without argument: 
the only means of real education is through study 
of classical languages and literatures. His minor 
premise: only a very few are in this sense educable. 


Conclusion: Though we ought to go on training 
the masses, we should provide a few institutions 
to educate the leaders we so sadly lac In spite 


of the obvious unsoundness of this main syllogism, 
some of the incidental observations and comments 
are worth pondering.” From English Journal, 
February 1932 

The book is a reprint of a series of iectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia in 1931 on 
the Page-Barbour foundation, 


Thralls, Zoe A. & Reeder, E.H. Geography 


in the elementary school. Chicago. Rand 
McNally. 1931. $2.40 


Considers the materials of geography from two 
points of view. First, the materials have been 
organized into units and taught on the college level 
and from the adult point of view. Then they have 
been considered from the child’s point of view and 
reorganized with his interests and abilities in mind. 

Presents a viewpoint and a method —the view- 
point that vital geography is a science of relation- 
ships, continually stressing the natural desire to 
know why things are as they are; and a method of 
helping students to discover and appreciate these 
relationships. In so doing it should be of help both 
to those who study and to those who teach geography, 
in rediscovering the world and the people who live 
therein. 
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Dr Albert P. Brigham, 
Noted Geologist, Is Dead 


Dr Albert Perry Brigham, noted geologist, 
died on March 3lst in Washington, where for 
some time he had been associated with the 
Library of Congress as consultant in geology. 
Doctor Brigham was a collaborator of the New 
York State Museum and the author of bulletins 
published by the Museum. He was one of the 
most noted scholars in the State. 

Doctor Brigham was born on June 12, 1855, 
at Perry. He was graduated in 1879 from 
Colgate University and then studied at Hamil- 
ton Theological Seminary, where he received 
his master’s degree in 1882. Ordained in the 
Baptist ministry in that year, he held pastorates 
in Stillwater and in Utica. In 1892 he became 
professor of geology at Colgate University and 
served there until his retirement in 1925, when 
he was named professor emeritus of geology. 
His other teaching activities included work as 
instructor in geology at the Harvard Univer- 
sity summer school, professor in the Cornell 
University summer school and lecturer at 
Oxford College and the University of London. 
He was a member of a number of scientific 
associations, a contributor to scientific and 
educational journals and an author of textbooks 


in science. 





or 


Principal at Lyons 
for 39 Years Is Dead 


Worthy Hanks Kinney, who for 39 years 
was principal of the Lyons Union School, died 
at his home in Rochester on February 12, 1932. 

Mr Kinney was born in Belfast, N. Y. He 
received his education at Geneseo State Normal 
School and the University of Rochester, from 
which he was graduated in 1880. He taught 
at Victor for one year, then was principal at 
Cuba for seven years and went to Lyons as 
principal in 1888. He remained at Lyons until 
he retired in June 1927. 

In 1924 he deposited $500 with a trust com- 
pany, the income to be used as a prize to be 
awarded to pupils attending the Lyons Union 
School. The prize is known as the Edith 
Kinney Memorial English Prize and is in honor 
of his deceased daughter, an English teacher. 

Mr Kinney will always be remembered by 
his pupils as one whom they respected to the 
utmost and as one whose advice they found 


helpful. 


Honor Will Be Paid 
To Founder of Arbor Day 


Honor to the memory of J. Sterling Morton, 
founder of Arbor Day, will be paid on the 100th 
anniversary of his birth by his native village, 
Adams, in Jefferson county, N. Y. At that 
time a tract of 100 acres in the Washington 
Park, near Adams, will be dedicated as a 
memorial to Mr Morton. 

Mr Morton was born at Adams on April 22, 
1832. He was educated at the University of 
Michigan and at Union College. He was a 
resident of Nebraska City and a member of 
the state board of agriculture when his resolu- 
tion setting April 10, 1872, as the first Arbor 
Day was adopted. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused and as a result more than a million 
trees were planted in the then practically tree- 
less state on the first Arbor Day. <A day for 
planting trees was observed annually and in 
1885 the Nebraska legislation designated Mr 
Morton's birthday as Arbor Day and made it 
a legal holiday. Other states followed Nebraska 
and the observance of Arbor Day became gen- 
eral. New York’s first observance of the day 
was in 1889. 

Mr Morton attained national prominence, 
becoming United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under President Cleveland. He died in 
1902. One of his sons, Paul Morton, was 
United States Secretary of the Navy under 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

The house in which he was born still stands. 
It is in front of his birthplace that the cele- 
bration will take place on Saturday, April 23d, 
under the auspices of the Jefferson county 
forestry unit. Following this celebration the 
school children of Adams will go to Washing- 
ton Park and plant trees in a five-acre section 
of the tract. Later trees will be planted on 
the rest of the tract. 

A special commemorative issue of postage 
stamps will be placed on sale at the Nebraska 
City post office on April 22d, at Adams on 
April 23d and at other post offices later. 


Superintendent Milton C. Potter of Mil- 
waukee was elected president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at the recent meeting in Washing- 
ton. He succeeds Superintendent Edwin C. 
Broome of Philadelphia. 
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Radio Programs 


State Education Department 

The program of radio broadcasts by Depart- 
ment representatives over station WGY at 
Schenectady each Friday afternoon from 1.40 
to 1.45 o'clock follows: 

April 8th, Dr Frank L. 
Library Extension Division 

April 15th, A. W. Abrams, Director, Visual 
Instruction Division 


April 22d, Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director, 


Tolman, Director, 


Educational Research Division 

April 29th, Dr Alexander C. Flick, Director, 
Archives and History Division 

May 6th, Joseph H. Hixson, Director, School 


Buildings and Grounds Division 


a Q—— 


Rural Education Bureau 


Speakers and their topics on the program of 
radio talks on rural education and rural life 
sponsored by the Rural Education Bureau of 
the Department and broadcast from. station 
WGY at Schenectady on Fridays at 12.20 p. m. 
(Standard time) will be as follows: 

April 15th, “The Rural Problem Child,” 
Burton H. Belknap, assistant, Rural Education 
Bureau, State Education Department 

April 22d, “ The Child Welfare Commissioner 
at Work,” Dr Charles H. Johnson, Commis- 
sioner of Social Welfare 

April 29th, “ How the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation Can Help Rural Parents and _ Cnhil- 
dren,” Mrs Herbert Williams, Parent-Teacher 
Association 

May 6th, “Messages of Spring,” Mrs Charles 
L. Mosher 


State Departments 

The program for the April 15th to May 6th 
radio addresses which representatives of various 
state departments are giving at 5.30 p. m. each 
Friday from station WGY at Schenectady 
follows: 

April 15th, “ Hospitals and Their Relation to 
the Community,” Clarence E. Ford, Assistant 
Commissioner, Department of Social Welfare 

April 22d, “ Have You a Favorite Child?” 
Dr Ruth Andrus, Director of Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education, State Education 
Department 

April 29th, “ How We Identify the Criminal,” 
Clara L. Parsons, Director of Division of 
Identification, Department of Correction 


ne 


State Teachers Association 


The program for the April 20th to May 4th 
radio talks on “What New York Is Doing 
for the Education of Your Children,” which 
are sponsored by the New York State Teachers 
Association and broadcast from Station WGY 
at Schenectady on Wednesday evenings at 7 
o'clock, follows: 

April 20th, “ The State’s Support of Higher 
Education,” Dr H. H. Horner, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher and _ Professional 
Education 

April 27th, “ What the School Has a Right 
To Expect of the Home,” Robert K. Toaz, 
superintendent of schools, Huntington 

May 4th, “ The Board of Education Is Your 
Official Agency in the Education of Your Chil- 
dren,” W. F. Seber, president, board of educa- 


tion, Troy 





Castleton School Orchestra 
Plays Radio Programs 


The Castleton High School orchestra, com- 
posed and directed by high school pupils, has 
played a series of programs broadcast from 
Station WGY at Schenectady. The orchestra 
has no faculty supervision. 


— 


Dr Alfred C. Thompson, principal of the 
srockport State Normal School, was the 
principal speaker at the dedication of the Pen- 
field Union School on February 5th. 


Schools Will Observe 
Edwin Markham’s Birthday 
The eightieth birthday anniversary of Edwin 
Markham, dean of living American poets, will 
be observed in schools of every state, according 
to plans of a committee of which Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York and Gov- 
ernor Wilbur L. Cross of Connecticut are 
honorary chairmen. Sponsors of the movement 
are Robert Underwood Johnson, John H. Finley 
and Henry Van Dyke. Exercises in the schools 
will include readings cf Mr Markham’s poems 
and a short biography of the poet. 
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Civics and Government 
Is Topic of Radio Programs 
Civics and government is the subject of a 
series of radio lectures broadcast on Tuesday 
evenings from 8 to 8.30 o'clock, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Civic Education 
by Radio, appointed by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education in cooperation 
with the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The series started April 5th and is being 
broadcast over a nationwide network of stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company. John 


Dewey, Charles A. Beard, John H. Finley, 
Charles E. Merriam, William Bennett Munro 
and Stuart Chase are included in the list of 
speakers. 

The purpose of the lectures is to present 
careful, timely statements on subjects of current 
political interest. Leading educational authori- 
ties have cooperated to make this program 
suited to the capacities and educational needs 
of high school pupils in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. It is expected to furnish an 
opportunity for the vitalization of high 
school civics instruction by offering significant 
material presented by prominent and forceful 
personalities 

A special manual has been prepared for 
teachers, giving questions for classroom dis- 
cussion, reading lists, suggestions for coordinat- 
ing the lectures with classroom work and tot 
making use of the lectures to supplement school 
work. Teachers may obtain copies of this 
manual free of charge from the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 60 
East 42d street, New York City. Printed pro- 
grams for distribution in quantity to students 


may also be obtained free from the same 


source. 


orn 


Schoolmasters of Highlands 
Will Meet May 13th 


* Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us” will 
be the theme of the meeting of the School- 
masters Council of the Highlands on May 13th 
in Newburgh. Addresses will be given on the 
following topics: “A Business Man Looks at 
the Public Schools”; “A Father Surveys 
Public Education’; “ A Board Member Speaks 
His Mind”; “A State Department View: 
Some Opinions That Don't Go on the Official 
Report.” 

An optional visit to the Newburgh Public 


Schools will precede the meeting. 
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Thirty-one Boys Receive 
Awards in Poultry Contest 


Thirty-one boys in agricultural departments 
of high schools throughout the State have 
received prizes totaling 4150 chicks, donated by 
members of the New York State Cooperative 
Official Poultry Breeders for essays on th 
subject “ Why O. P. B. Chicks Are Profitabl 
More than 500 boys participated in the contest 
which was conducted by the poultry breeders 
organization The Agricultural Education 
Bureau of the State Education Department 
approved the plan and cooperated in the contest 

The first prize of 500 hatchery certified 
single-comb white leghorn chicks went to 
Hawley Bagg of New Berlin; the second prize 
of 400 chicks to William E. Beaty of Salem 
and the third prize of 300 chicks to Lynn 
Einfeldt of Randolph. 


The remainder of the prize winners received 


shipments of chicks from various poultry 
farmers who are members of the association 
The prize winners are John D. Newlon, 
Dryden; Taylor Card, Chautauqua; Frank 
Caruso, Highland; Karl Walker, Endicott; 
Redmond McPhilmy, Constableville; Everett 
Rauscher, Westmoreland; Douglas Brooks, 


Crown Point; Emerson Mead, Gilboa; Clifford 
Bradley, Wilson; William Rudd, Mannsville; 
Arthur Lindenmayer, Fayetteville; James Boyn 
ton, Worcester; Miner Allis, Homer; Lowell 
Peckham, Waterville; Howard Matott, Chazy; 
Charles McCall, North Rose; Robert Brodie, 
Churchville; Leonard McWilliams, Mexico; 
Norman Payne, Canandaigua; Ralph Phillips, 
Webster; Alton Worden, Trumansburg; Dud 
ley Wilson, Interlaken; John Harrison, Bath; 
Everett Sylor, Dansville; William Barnum, 
Albion; Emery Waterman, Forestville; Robert 
Rublee, Ellington; and Vencele C. Stevenson, 


Little \ alley. 


Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissionet 
for Secondary Education and Dr Avery W 
Skinner, Director of the Examinations and 
Inspections Division of the Department, attended 
the luncheon meeting of high school principals 
and teachers of New York City on March 
Sth at New York City. Dr Wiley spoke 
on “The Social Significance of Secondary 


Education.” 


XU 
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Clifford S. Bragdon Named 
New Rochelle Superintendent 


Clifford S. Bragdon has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools at New Rochelle. He has 
been acting superintendent since the death of 
Dr Albert Leonard on December 5, 1931. 

Mr Bragdon has been connected with the 
New Rochelle schools since 1917, when he was 
appointed principal of the high school. Later 
he was named principal of the Central Junior 
High School and in 1930 was appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools. 

Mr Bragdon is a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege and received his master’s degree at 
Columbia University. Before going to New 
Rochelle he was principal of high schools in 
Ashland and Grafton, Mass., and in Utica, N. Y. 


en ee 


Oswego School Will Offer 
Vocational Education Courses 

The 14th annual session of the Oswego 
Summer School of Vocational Education will 
be held from July 5th to August 12th at the 
Oswego State Normal School. The faculty 
will be composed of 34 men and women, nearly 
all of whom have been drawn from other 
educational institutions in New York State. 
Nearly 50 courses in pure and applied science, 
social science, guidance, shopwork, industrial 
arts and vocational industrial teacher-training 
will be offered. 

Special features will include the following: 
chemical metallurgy, recent advances in physics 
and chemistry, general science, the compre- 
hensive shop, wood finishing and metalcraft. 

In addition to the industrial teacher-training 
curriculum, courses will also be offered in the 
regular normal school subjects. 

The courses offered lead to New York State 
licenses to teach trade shopwork, industrial 
arts, guidance, academic and related technical 
subjects in part-time and vocational industrial 
school. A feature of this school is the camp 
colony located near the school and on the shore 
of Lake Ontario, which has housed nearly 300 
persons each year. Modern conveniences are 
provided for students and their families. 

Catalogs will be sent on application to Dr 
James G. Riggs, Principal, State Normal 


School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Charles F. Ferry Dies, 
Was Delaware Superintendent 

Charles F. Ferry, superintendent of schools 
of the first supervisory district of Delaware 
county, died at his home in Masonville on 
April 2d following a short illness of pneumonia. 

A graduate of the Unadilla High School and 
of Colgate University, Superintendent Ferry 
taught for five years in the district and grade 
schools of Delaware county before attending 
college, and following his graduation from col- 
lege in 1911 was engaged in educational work 
continuously until his death. He taught for 
a year in the St Matthews School in Burlin- 
game, Calif.; for five years in the Reading 
(Pa.) High School; and from 1918 to 1921 in 
the Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 

In 1921 he was elected superintendent of 
schools. Superintendent Ferry performed a 
high type of supervisory service and was highly 
respected by his teachers and colleagues. Until 
the vacancy caused by his death is filled, Walter 
C. King, superintendent of the fifth supervisory 
district of Delaware county, is acting superin- 
tendent of the first supervisory district. 


—— 


Bulletin Lists Scholarships 
Offered by Colleges 


Information regarding scholarships and fel- 
lowships available at institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, which is of vital 
interest to many thousands of pupils who need 
financial assistance to enable them to complete 
their education, is contained in a new bulletin 
of the Federal Office of Education, 1931, No. 15, 
price 30 cents, available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The publication, pre- 
pared by Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational 
assistant in the division of colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, lists the scholarship offerings 
at 402 colleges and universities. More than 
50,000 scholarships and fellowships are avail- 
able annually in the United States, it is esti- 
mated. The total money value of the grants 


is approximately $10,000,000. 
———0-—_ 


The seventh annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education and the second 
annual assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education will be held 
on the week of May 16th in Buffalo. 
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Governor Roosevelt Proclaims 
, . 
Boys’ and Olympic Week 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has issued 
a proclamation setting the first week in May 
as Boys’ and Olympic Week. His proclama- 
tion reads as follows: 

Wuereas, It is most appropriate that 
National Boys’ Week and Olympic Week, both 
observances that tend to promote and beget 
national and international benefits, occur in the 
first week of May, and 

Wuereas, The youth of the land in whose 
honor this interval of seven days is set apart, 
will be the competitors in the Olympic games 
of this and future years, and 

Wuenreas, The ultimate aims of both observ- 
ances are best described as the development of 
character and the promotion of international 
good will; in the one that we are striving to 
live up to the obligations we owe to our boys 
and young men, while in the other we are aim- 
ing to achieve the coveted goal of international 
peace by welcoming to our shores friendly 
competitors from other lands, to engage upon 
athletic fields in tests which historically and in 
reality are recognized as stimulating world- 
wide interest in physical development, ever an 
auxiliary and supplement to mental training. 

Now THEREFORE, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York, do proclaim the first 
week in May 

NATIONAL BOYS’ WEEK AND OLYMPIC WEEK 

Let us lend everything within our power to 
the development of young manhood, let us 
impress upon our boys that we are more than 
passively interested in their activities, and let 
us be conscious of the duty of offering every 
facility to enabie them to qualify for this and 
for future Olympiads. In no better way can 
we emphasize our expectations that they always 
conduct themselves as men and maintain the 
traditional American valuation of sportsman- 
ship and fair play. 


Superintendency Established 
for Southampton Schools 


A superintendency district has been estab- 
lished at Southampton following an enumera- 
tion by the State Education Department. 
H. F. Sabine, who has been supervising prin- 
cipal, has been appointed superintendent of 
schools. 

‘useisaliiaantaads 

Dr Arvie Eldred, executive secretary of the 
New York State Teachers Association, gave 
the principal address at the dedication of the 
new elementary and high school at Bridge- 
hampton on March 11th. 
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Sportsmanship Brotherhood 
Makes Awards in Contests 


Awards for sportsmanship contests were 
made at the seventh annual meeting of the 
New York State high school chapters of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, held on April 2d 


in Syracuse. The award for the best essay 
on the topic, “ Spectator Sportsmanship,” was 
made to Marion L. Baker of the Webster High 
School. Carl Mesle of the Sherrill High 


School and Elma I. Heckman of the Islip 
High School received honorable mention. Islip 
High School received the award for the best 
program of activities conducted by a _ high 
school chapter during the year and the Oneonta 
High School received the second award. First 
award in the poster contest was given to 
Alfred Horn of the Oneonta High School, with 
honorable mention to Ingrim Hansen of the 
Islip High School and Edna Howell of th 
Saugerties High School. The committee on 
awards consisted of Elmer Smith, assistant 
director of health education at Rochester, 
George Baldwin of Schenectady, and Charles 


Lennox of Rochester. 


Arcade High School Wins 
Sportsmanship Trophy 
The Wyoming County Schoolmasters trophy 
for the best sportsmanship in the “ A” basket- 
ball league has been awarded to the Arcade 
High School for the basketball season just 
closed. This trophy, donated by W. H. Ruef, 
county president, was awarded to Arcade as 
a result of the balloting of the schools in the 
league. The basketball squad of each school 
rated each of their opponents according to what 
they thought was the degree of sportsmanship 
shown throughout the league season. The fol- 
lowing points were considered: clean playing, 
courtesy to officials, courtesy and fairness of 
the spectators, plus the general attitude of the 
school towards the visiting team. 


—————— 


The following interesting school papers have 
been received recently at the Department: 
Hilltopics, published by the pupils of Fort 
Plain High School; the Salemite, published by 
the pupils of the Central Rural School, Town 
of North Salem, Purdy Station; and the 
Cardinal, published by the pupils of the Newark 
Valley Central School. 
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Dr Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, gave an address on “ The 
Social Significance of Special Education” at 
the twelfth annual educational conference at 
Ohio State University on April 8th. 

By a vote of 143 to 19 erection of a central 
school at Schroon Lake costing $295,000 was 


authorized at a special meeting. 


Helen H. Heyl, assistant in the Rural Edu- 
cation Bureau of the Department, was the 
principal speaker at the dedication of the new 
school at Greig on March 18th. 


The new Jefferson School in New Rochelle 
was occupied on March 14th. The school was 
built at a cost of $227,000 and contains 40 


rooms. 
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Dr Harold W. Thompson, professor of 
English at the State College for Teachers 
at Albany, has been elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. He is one of the 
22 Americans who are members of this socicty. 


The new junior high school in Albany will 
be named the Philip Livingston Junior High 
School. It is expected to be ready for use next 


September. 


Dr Leif Stormer of the Museum and Uni- 
versity of Oslo, Norway, is spending three 
months in the New York State Museum study- 
ing eurypterids, of which the Museum has one 
of the finest collections in the world. Doctor 
Stormer is one of a large number of foreign 
scientists who have visited the State Museum 


in recent years. 
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